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terials to be employed, the length and width of each
piece of goods. The manufacturer had to submit to
this regulation under penalty of fine or confiscation.
Colbert even sent some to the pillory and had the
stuffs burned. This was a suppression of freedom in
industry.

Colbert thought that private parties should not be
depended upon for the founding of new industries in
France; those who had available funds found it more
advantageous to buy stocks or offices than to risk it
in the establishment of a manufactory. To introduce
an unknown industry into a country is a hazardous
operation even in our clay, and it was still more so at
that time, when manufacturers were exposed to annoy-
ances of every description. Colbert believed that the
aid of the government was necessary in order to
create industries. He used his influence, therefore,
either by giving a premium to the private individuals
who established factories, or by himself founding State
manufactories. In this manner he succeeded in im-
planting in many French towns several industries,
which, until that time, had been found only in Italy
or in Flanders; the tapestry works at Beauvois and at
Paris (the Gobelins), the glass works at Saint Gobain,
the lace manufactures at Alenqon and at Chantilly,
furniture factories at Paris.

The manufacturers of France could not make their
products for as low a price as could their foreign rivals.
Colbert tried to protect them, by forcing the foreigners
to raise their prices. He increased the duties collected
at the customs on the manufactured products (cloths,
laces, arms, etc.), which entered France. So the sys-